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year. But Henry evidently had hopes of getting an English interest recognized by some similar treaty, a proposal to which the closing sentences of the letter refer. The allusion to the French is very obscure. It may have been a guess on the part of Ferdinand, or it may be based on definite information. It is not impossible that Cabot had tried in France for better terms than Henry would grant him, just as Columbus had sought to play offEngland, Portugal and Spain against one another. Charles VIII, however, was deeply engaged in his Italian ambitions, and had no incentive to be drawn into any new diplomatic difficulties.
The oceanic position in 1495-6 should be considered. Portugal had discovered the Cape of Good Hope but had not yet sent out an expedition to cross the Indian Ocean and reach Asia. Spain had discovered part of the Antilles, which she asserted were the Asiatic archipelago (Columbus identified Hayti with Cipango); but the Spaniards had not sighted the main continent and could not say exactly where it was. Cabot had read his Marco Polo, which is explicit on the wealth and civilization of Cipango and on the regular traffic of Chinese shipping in the archipelago. He was quite able to point out to Henry that the reported Spanish discoveries did not coincide with these descriptions, and that there was no proof that the Spaniards had reached the true Indies at all. Yet the Peninsular powers were evidently claiming in advance of discovery a prescriptive right to everything and had announced the meridian which should delimit their spheres to the exclusion of everyone else. Henry showed plainly that he did not recognize prescriptive rights unless he should be given a share of them. He proposed to negotiate, and without waiting for an answer set about staking his own claim on the principle of beati possi-dentes.
March 5, 1496, is the date of the formal conclusion of the agreement between John Cabot and the king expressed in the letters patent. It is important to emphasize the fact that, as with all the patents with which we shall have to deal, there had been much preliminary discussion. The petitioner put forward his proposals, they were criticized first in principle by the king or his ministers, and then in detail by the Chancery officials. Tnere was drafting and correcting of drafts, and haggling over point after point. The result was the patent as we have it, every line of which had been debated as closely as a bill in Parliament. So much we know from the mass of such records that survives. The patent is therefore a first-class testimony to what the parties undertook to do. It means exactly what it says, no more and no less, its every phrase is carefully weighed, and there are no ambiguities that professional skill can avoid. It is worth while to